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'^SeX'ROi.k 'Stereotvping," "stxism" and 
"sex discrimination '—we have all heard 
*»these terms increasingly in recem years. 
They refer to critical educational problems 
we are moving to alleviate in our classrooms. 
But many of us $till find ourselves \^ereaih 
as to what these terms nfftan and unsure of 
what they imply .for our pr^fessioaal and 
personal lives. 

Even as we may work to insure that our 
young children, male and female, are active 
^ in both the block and doll corners or that our 
middle-schoolers engage in both. woodshop 
and cooking experiences, we hesitate in the 
'.face of troubling questions: "Where did this 
sex ' role probleq come from-^-is it part of 
wonien's liberation.''" "When- we change a 
child's sex roles, aren t we threatening hiis 
or her sexual iJentity and orientation.''" 
"Aren't we questioning traditional values, 
which are a parent's prerogative to main- 
tain.''** "What are the implicarions for schools. 
' and for educational change.''" 
- How we respond to^ .such atnc^ns^ -will 
be shaped by mm^ of our most basic 
perceptions, values , and experiences. In this 
article and those ''that follow, we seek to 
examine these questions and- to provide sug- 
^ gestions that -may assist in meaningful re 
^ponse. ' 



sources of concern 
About sex roles 



In the past decade criticism has been mount- 
ing with regard to the quantity and relevance 
of the experiences our schools have provided 
children in preparing them for. their adult 
/oles. Two primary forces have stimulated this 
. criticism. First, we have come to recognize 
and to reevaluate limitations'placed on indi- 
viduals by virtue of their race, ethnic group 
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or social class. Second, as the rate of change 
in our society constantly accelerates, we are 
taking a new. look at the relationship be- 
tween this societal change" and our 
educationahi^istitutions. Often we find our- 
selves caught between pressures for main- 
taining the past and for anticipating the fu- 
ture* 

Both of these forces are reflected in the 
current concern with sex roles in education. 
In defining sources and, manifestations of 
inequality, we have^come to recognize sex as 
one basis for "sorting*- children and for pro- 
viding differential oppoVtunities. As we be- 
come aware of changes in the roles ' of 
women and men, we see that such sorting on ' 
the basis of sex limits the optimal growth of 
all childfen. 

Since the turn of the century, industrial 
and technological development has produced 
>.major transformations in the nature of work 
* and paid employment. Statistical data docu- 
ment the following significant changes in the 

Htfe pattierns of women since 1900:^ 

J Women from every age group, marital and 
parelital status are entering the labor force in increas- 
.mg numbers; 90 percent of females now in high 
school will work at some point in^their lives. 

ij Women are having fewer children; the propor- 
-tion of a woman's adult life devoted to childbearinc ' 
and thildrearing is therefore decreasing, 

u More women are becoming heads of families- 
growing numbers are assuming full responsibility for 
care and support of children,. 

J The percentage of women living alone or with 
persons unrelated to them is steadily growing; women 
between the ages of fourteen and thirty-four or over 
sixty. five comprise significant proportions of this 
group, ■ 

As the roles and lives of women have 
changed, so have those of men. With wom: 
en's increased entry into the labor force! 
many men have assu;3ied new responsibilities 
-in rhainta.ining honk and family. Males and ' 
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femafes a|;e obviously ^^ving to relate differ- 
ently to one another. bt)th at work and in the 
home. 

None.pf us'is unaffected by thes^ changes; 
they shape not only our lives but also the 
future lives of out^qtiildren. 

DEFINING THE ISSUES^ 

Let us look now at some data on relation- < 
.ships between traditional sex-role differentia- 
tion and actual sex differences. 

Eleanor Maccoby and Carol Jacklin re- 
cently completed a comprehensive analysis of 
over two thousand books and articles relat- 
ing to possible psychological differences be- 
tween mates •and females.^ From their re- 
view, they concluded that a number of 
traditional beliefs about no^reproductive se:c 
differentes are myths, some are supported by 
research evidence, and others remain in- 
adequately tested. Some of tfies.€..conclusions 

• 'ill J^'^.'^t' 
are summarized below: * 

.-.^..>..-:.-.^ - . - - : - 

1 . That girls are more "social'' than hoys. (Fact: ' 
Both arc equally interested fn social stimuli and re- 
wards and equally adept at understanding the emo- 
tional reactions of others.) 

2. That girls are more suggestible than boys. 

3. That girls have lower self- esteem than hoys. 
(Fact: Boys and girls are similar in overall self- 
confidence through adolescence. Girls rate themselves 
higher in confidence regarding social competence; 

' boys more often see themselves as strong and pow- 
erful) 

A. That girls lack the motivation to achieve. 
(Fact: Although boys' achievement motivation ap- 
pears to be more responsive than girls* to competitive 
arousal, there are no sex differences on the level of 
achievement motivation in general.) 

3. That the sexes difjef in learning processes. 
(Fact: Females and mafes are cc}ually proficient on 
simple and high-level learnings tasks.) 

6. That hoys are more "analytic** than girls. 

^Actual DiFFERHNCKs:^ 

1. Males are more aggressive than females 
O boys are more aggressive physically and .verbally). 



■ x . . 

2. Girls have greater verbal ability^an boys. 

3. Boys excel in visual-spatial ability. 

4. Boys excel in mathematical ability. . 
;(Note: These ability differences usually do not first 

appear in early childhood but have their onset at 
adolescence and increase through- the high school 
years.) 

Obviously, these data do not support 
maay common assumptions about differen- 
ces between males and females. Several im- ^ 
portant points emerge. In those areas where 
sex differences do exist, we find considerable 
overlap in th^, distribution; for example, 
many boys have low-level visual-spatial skills 
and many girls demonstrate high levels of 
visual-spatial ability. Moreover, we cannot 
easily classify sex differential behavior as 
being either innate or learned. One sex may 
have a greater biological readiness to learn 
icertain behaviors, or boys and girls may 
adapt themselves through learning to social 
stereotypes that have some biological basis. 
Further, it is probable that children learn 
sex-typed behavior through identifying with 
others oPrhr same^seK^nrd through adopt- 
ing sex-typed behaviors consistent with 
developing concepts oi" "masculinity or 
femininity."^ 

Considering the implications of their find- 
ings for social and ^ucational changes, 
Maccoby and Jacklin wrilte: 

We suggest that societies have the option of mini- 
mizing, rather' than; maximizing, sex differences 
through their socialization practices. . . . In our 
view, social institutions and Social -practices- are not 
merely refiec.tion3 of the biologically inevitable. A 
variety of social institutions are viable within the 
framework set by biology. It is up to human beings 
to select those that foster the lifestyles they most 
value."* . ^ / -. . ■ 

SEX DIFFERENCES AND 
SEX-ROLE SOCIALIZATIQN 

Additional research indicates, however, that 
our socialization practices maximize sex dif- 



ferences. Girls and boys are channeled into 
sex-typed behaviors and sex-differentiated 
roles that do not reflect the diversity of their 
individual abilities; and the complexity pf 
roies society requii/es of them. Although we 
must allow for differences across and within 
various' cultural iroups, we can draw some 
general conclusions: " 
/ ' ' 

. J JfiK-role t^havjors are among 'children's first 
learning?. In most cultures, behaviors considered de- 
sirabic for boys include aggressiveness; suppression of 
emotion,, welKdeveloped reasoning ability and sexual 
initiative; for girls, passivity, dependence, conformity, 
nurturance and the inhibition of aggression.** 

. By the time children reach preschool, they 
' know their sex and the play . preferences, behavior 
patterns and expectations adults hold for that sex.'' 

J As children grow older, their'^sex roles become , 
.more stereotyped and restrictive;' they tend'to select 
fewer categories of behavior as sex appropriate 
and to indicate more polariiied ratings of sex 
appropriateness. " 

Children of both sexes tend to see the male 
role as the more desirable one; male activities are 
accordingly given higher visibility and status. '° 

□ Acceptance of /traditional sex-role identity is 




EDUCATION AND SEX^R 
SOCIALIZATION 



related to positive psy 
and poor adjustment 
with masculine roles 
justment than do gir 



:hological adjustment for males 
for females. Boys who identify 
show better psychological ad^ 
^, s who identify with ferpinine 
roles. Females who display high IQ, creativity and 
originality are usually those who internalize cross-sex 
behampr; often they have exhibited tomboy behavior 
at some^.point in their lives. 

In our society, as children learn their bio- 
logical identity and reproductive roles as fe- 
males, and males, they also learn that other 
roles open to them are influenced thereby. 
We need therefore to examine outconries of 
our traditional sex^role socialization patterns 
and to reevaluate the restrictions and limita- 
tions they impose. 



Recent data published by the National A; 
sessment of Educational Progress indicate 
male-female differences in educational 
achievement that cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by our current understanding of 
basic sex differences in ability. 

Results from NAEP assessments in eight learning 
areas show that males generally do better than fe- 
males in four major subjects j mathematics, science, 
sociaUtudies and citizenship. 

In the ' four other learning areas females con- 
sistently outperform males to any large degree in only 
one (writing); maintain a slight advantage in one 
(music); and in the remaining two subjects (reading 
and literature) are above male achievement levels at 
age 9, then drop to lag behind males by the young 
adult ages 26^35. 

: Although the superior performance of 
nicies on the mathematics section of the 
Assessment is consistent with the differences 
in mathematical ability reported by Macro- 
by and JacTclln, it is\lifficult to attribute'the 
performance deficits of femates on non- 
mathematical portions of the Assessment 
to their superior verbal abilities. More plau- 
sibly, many, of thesie differences in pertorm- 
.ance may be'the result of sex-differentiated 
patterns of educational socialization that per- 
petuate traditional male and female stereo- 
types. . • 

We cah also see effects pf Sex-role stereo- 
typing in academic and career aspirations. 
Although girls average better grades in high 
school, they are less likely to believe that 
they have the ability to do college work.^^ 
Indeed, for the brightest high schpol gradu- 
ates who do not go on to college, 75-90. 
percent are women. Decline in ci^reer com- 
mitmi^nt has also been found in girls of high 
school ag€, related possibly to their * belief 
that male classmates disapprove of a 
woman's using "her intelligence!^® 



These sex differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment, in college ent-rance and in career com- 
mitment suggest that females lire not being 
adequately prepared to function /Optimally 
in the work roles that are ,mcre^ingly 
theirs. Such data call forttr. important 
questions: Are we assisting bur^ pupils to 
develop fully their unique abilities and 
interests, or are/we channeling them into 
prescribed tok/ on the basis of sex? Are we 
providing the educational experiences neces- 
sary to proniote the total development of 
both girls and boys and to insure that they 
will be equipped to function successf?ily not 
only in traditional reproductive roles but also 
im. changing roles as workers, family mem- 
bers and individuals? ■ ^ 

EDUCATION AND THE 
PERPETUATION OF 
TRADITIONAL SEX ROLES 



Faced, with such qiiestion's7 rno^on fcT^ 
explore four major ways schools function to 
transmit traditional sex rales'^arfd^drjaintain 
stereotyped role expectatidfft ^nd behaviors. 

1. Physical Envirorinient of the School 

Environmental ^ex, segregation (e.g., pre- 
school classroom with doll corner at one end 
and block area. at the other or a secondary 
^school with separate entrances and corridors' 
for boys and girls) discourages both sexes 
from exploring the full range of options 
available to t hem. 

Symbols placed vSithin the schools may 
also communicate differential expectations. 
Corridor, displays of .athletic trophies of 
males and^lothing'\iad(e by females rein- 
. force stereotyped notions of sex-apprepriate 
"^^betiaviors. Scnool bulletin boards and class- 
room pictures frequently exclude images of 
^Vpinen or* poictray both sexes in stereotyped 
ftmited roles. i 



,2. School Curriculum 

^Examples of sex-role stereotyping ^ recur 
throughout the learning* activities and mate- 
rials that prescribe children's learnings^. 

In textbooks. Instructional materials 'often 
indoctrinate children in socially prescribed 
behaviors. Particularly for a young reader, 
these -materials frame the child's range of 
experience and define the reality of his ^ 
6r her world. Studies of the images of. 
females and males jn textbooks and other 
instructional materials used from preschool 
through college document both the relative 
omission t)f girls and wonien and the assign- 
ment of both sexes to stereotyped or limited 
life-roles. Females, when they appear^ tend 
to be portrayed as passive and defined pri- 
marily by their relationships with- males. 
They are usually seen at home, functioning 
-in nurturant or supportive roles; when 
sJiiown out^de the home, they consistently 
assume traditional female roles ofjp nurse, 
teacher, sales cierk x)r s:ecretary.* Boy s andf 
men tend to be depicted in different but 
also limitH^ stereotypes. Seldom do we see 
them ex*rem.ng emotion's or in nurturant 
roles; almost universaHy thej^are declared 
be compctea/ achieving or career-oriepted.^'' 

In career and vocational education. The 
interest patterns, abilities and values that^ 
determine career goals begin to develop 
early. Materials and activities jused to help 
children gain .images of the nature of work 
and of the roles of adults injbre community 
-seldorn present boys and giHs with the range 
of cations available to them. As children 
rhove up ifc educational level, materials and 
activities enaployed in formal career educa- . 
tion programs^ire similarly stereotyped; so 
are those in most programs in vocational 
education.^® • 

Through instructional groupings and 
course assignments: \n both the preschool 
and the elementary school classroom, teach-. 



ers frequently form instructional or class- 
room activity groups on the basis of sex. 
Although we may 5e able to justify sortte 
predominantly single-sex groupings on the 
basis of ability .or skill levq^, to categorize 
children solely in lerms of gender demon- 
strates expectations that may function as 
self-fulfilling prophecies and limit the ex- 
posure dT both girls and boys to unfamiliar 
subjects or activities, pv 

Through physical education and-eom- 
petitive sports. Recent research isuggests that 
development of physical, intellectual and so- 
cial skills is inextricably related. ^®vAlth(^ugh 
w^. should be encouraging all individuals to 
'develop healthy bodies and body images 
'and the commitment aqd skills for their 
maintenance,' our physical education and 
■ athletic programs from preschool through 
college operate to minimize tfie importance 
of physical development for females. Such 
programs become increasingly sex-differen- 
tianed as students progress through school, 
and opportunities for females in competitive 
athletics become Ynore and more Restricted: 
\^ As the Emphasis on competition increases, 
^ greater and greater proportions of naales are 
also excluded.^" 

Through counseling and guiciance serv- 
ices. At the preschool and elementary school 
levels, our counseling and gui3ance sqfvices 
function primarily to help us identify anti 
hgindle pupil behavioral or emotional prob- 
lems. While .the aggressive ybehavior of 
young b©ys is frequently tre^d as a coun- 
seling concern, we find rebmely little atten- 
tion is paid to excessive passivity in young 
girls. 

* At the middle and secondary school lev- 
els, ^^un'seling and guidance focus in- 
CB^asingty . upon course selecrion and career 
planning. Stereotypical assumptions regjard- 
ing sex-appropriate academic and career 
Q *?s, .as reflected both in the counseling 
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process and in counseling instruments and 
materials, shape many choices. 

3. Structure and Organization of the 
School 

In defining the parameters, f(^ provision of 
services, curricular <and extracurricular pro'-" 
grams, our school admimArative practices 
anjitructures often transmt sex-role stereo- 
types. Policies influencing selection of in- 
structional materials and. course-content or 
those mandating diffej^nt graduation r^-' 
quinements for males and" females often rein- 
force stereotyp'fes that limif options. 

Allocation of staff rol^is another source 
of sex-role stereotyping. In ' elementary 
schools, 83 percerit'of thc^ in^tructionslL staff 
are females, yet women comprise only M 
percent of alj elementary, principals. At the 
secondary ievel. these figures are 49 percent 
and 2 percent respectively.^^ The relative 
scarcity of men in' preschool and elementary 
dassro^oms and of women in administrative 
positions clearly transmits traditionaL sex- 
role expectations to children. 

4. Behavior of School Personnel 

The attitudes and behavior of adults work- 
ing in the schools (Bus driver, ^ustodian, 
teacher, princtfjal, counselor, instructional 
aide, school volunteer) provide children with 
critical messages about how they are valued, 
what they can hi^ome, and what roles are 
envisioned for them by society. Research 
indicates that both counselors and teachers 
hold sex-differentiated expectations for^irls 
and boys, women and men; further, that 
they may behave in ways that shape' and 
reinforce pupiU for conformity with these 
expectations.^^ Differential interactions of 
teachers with males and females ij^every 
category of teaching behavior has' been/ 
clearly documented.^'* 

11 
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TOWARD A NONSEXIST EDyCATION 

Current Progress ' » 

What can we do to change these patterns? 
.The beginnings of change have taken many 
fornfis sra^l come from a variety of sources. 

Atltast dn^Kchool district (Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia) has Viipported a pro/eft for multi- 
ethnic nonsexi\t education which— through 
materials development, teacher training, and 
curriculum implementation iri grades. 4-6— ~ 
aims to provide. boys and girls from various 
racial-ethnic groups with opportunities and 
reinforcement /-to explore nontraditional 
emotional, physical, interpersonal an^ career 
roles.^^ Man)^ other school districts have pror 
vided inservice training to help t?achenw 
identify and develop skills for alleviating 
sex-role stereotyping in schools.^® - ''\ 

Especial attention has been given to modi, 
fying curriculum and instructional method- 
ology. Selma Greenberg and'Lucy Peck of 
Hofstra Univ.ersity have developed a ^' Basic, 
Human Needs Curriculum" for preschoolers. 
It is designed to help children {l) \o under- 
stand that all hunian beings— regardless of 
s^x, race or class— shape bajic needs for 
food, clothing, shelter^ love and a(Fection, 
health and recreation, -and sense of com- 
munity; (2) to respect the diversity of voca- 
tions organized to satisfy these needs; and- 

(3) to aspire, to full |5articipation in the adult 
world of work and leisure.^' 

Contributing to the change-process for 
nlore equal and meaningful education for 
both sexes are (I) community groups that 
increase-public awareness; (-2) teacljjers who 
implement change in their classrooms; ;(3) 
administrators who provide supportive poli- 
ci.es, programs and training opportunities; 

(4) ' professional associations that provide . 
i^p-ining or publications support; " and (5) 

m -d ■ ... 



publishers, wbriiefi's groupsr^achers and 
'students who develop curriculum and supple- 
ment^ry ma<erials:^?':^v 

But despite such significant beginnings, 




le 

provides *a 

comprehensive federal prohibition of sex dis- 
crimination In educatipn. State legislatures 
(in such states as Massachfeetts and^a$h-;v.. 
iiigton). have enacted similar laws. Such leg- 
islation can do much to increase public;and 
educator awareness of the jp/oblera. We 
jTiust all work ^o contrii)ut'e to the- ^ 
development and support of meaningful ef/ 
forts for its solution^ 

Goals and Actions for Future Growlh 

One^good way to mqve toward effectiv^jlDiri- 
sexist education 'is by evaluating our own 
schools and classrooms. As previously noted, 
our conclusions and resjionses will be shaped 
by our individual pej"ceptions, experiences 
and valyes. Review several of the foUowmg 
educational goab/ and change-strategip to 
determine which may b(? most appropriate to 
your own situation and priorities^. * ' 

-Goal 1: The school[s physical - environment 
shoiild be organifeed to Encourage all childreii to 
exi>lore the range of learning opportunities . 
available and to provide symbols ihat affirm the 
contributions, valuer and potentials of females 
aiid males of all racial, ^chnic and social class 
groups. , ; V • 

Act/on steps: . 

Examine your school and its classr<56ms to detgr- 
mine ^hether children are segregated by seX' in 
activity areas, desk pr work areay.Atorage areas for 
personal (belongings, and recreatio/n areas. 

Examine bulletin boards, classroom exhibits, hall 
displays and office decorations £or their: 

□ inclusion of males and females from all racial, 
ethnic and social class groups • ^ ^ 

□ portrayal of males and femaflcs in both tradi- 
tional and nontraditional roles 'in family, home* 
school,' workplace and community. 
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JEaIk over your findings with pupil^ teachers and 
• administratois; determine steps each of you can take 
to accomplish\ecessary changes. 

Goal 2: The schoolcurriculum should prjepare 
boys and girls for tnc full range of intellectual, 
€cpnormc» psychologica[J, phyisical and social 
\ rolfj/ffquired for iheir healthy functioning as 
adults. It should not only transmit past expe- 
rience and knowledge. but also anticipate future 
needs — expanding, rather than limiting the 

range of options availafble to all. ' 

. . ^ . . , - 

Action steps i ^ . ' . • 

Review youc Jtextbooks and.otfT^r instructional riia- 
terials. ' ; 
' ; Are mal'es and females from af! racial, erhnic 
' and social class groups •included.'* '/ 

^ ^Are males and females portrpyei^in both hOn- 
traditional and traditional roles in family, home, 
school, workplace and society.'* , - 

^ Are the unique experiences, roles^ histories and 
contributions of radal-ethnic minorities and women 
i reflcctedjj^:?,, ^ ; „ ^ * 

_ How will these materials affect self-ithagcs and 
aspirations.'* 

Discuss your findings with pupils. Encourage them 
• to develop critical evaluation skills that can help them 
to identify stereotypes, or bias in materials. 

Obtain supplementary materials that can be u«ed 
to correct omission^vQii^inaccuracies you identify,. 
Involvc pupils and teachers in creating such materials. 

. Review; career education materials and vocational 
education programs. Do they reflect a full range of 
options for male and feinAle students' of every racial- 
ethnic ^roup and social class!* 

Discuss with your pupil^the r^nge of Options avail- 
able to them and the relationships,, between them-- 
selves, their work, their families and their leisure 
activities. i ■ 

Obtain supplementary materials that portray a 
versity of career options for males 'and/females. fix- 
pose all puprls to both traditional and nontraditional- 
'^role modelfe • 

Review yolxr vocational educagSrrTyrograms. Are 
all courses open equally to males and females.'* 
^ . Review your counseling programs. Do they: 

□ reflect an awareness of behavioral and emo- 
tional. groblems experienced by both girls and boys? 

□ encourage all tO eitplore the full range of^ aca- 
demic and career optiopsi^^Vailable to therh? 

\ □ utilize instruments ajxTTirajerials that are free 
O n sex-differentiation and b 
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Discuss your concisions with counselors, teaclhers ^ 
and administrators. Develop program goals and prac* 
tices that can assist 70U in meeting the -needs you' 
identify. ^ ^ 

Considcr'your assignn^jent of classroom activities or ' 
classroom groupings. Are rhc)5, made 9n the basiVbf 

sex:*- ^ ; , ' _f ■ ' 

Review your physical cducatioii and athletics pro- 
■grams, ' ' / ' 

□ /^re both boys and g^rls permitted 'and encdur- ' 
aged to participate in all activities and sports? , < 

□ Dp athletic programs accommodate the m^t*_ 
ests and abilities of* both sexes.** 

JReview your total -dirriculum. Does it deal with 
both affeqtive and "cognitive needs.** Do you feel' it 
' prepares both sexes for economic, psychological, 
physical andfsocial roles and' functioning.^ * 
' Discuss ypur conclusions with pupils, parents •and 
school personnel. Develop plans to/ begin 
' modifications you find necessary. [ ' 

•Goal 3: ' Administrative pjolicies and practices 
and .th^ structural organization x)f the school^ 
.^houl^define the parameters bf nonsexist educa- 
tioji arid support the development oj programs 
for its , achievement. Allocation of staffs roles 
within tne institution should Model nohsexist ' 
practices and Criteria. ' , • 

Action steps: ^\ ^* ; ' • 

Review student policies and practices of your in- 
stitution. Do they differentiate between b^s and girls' 
in disciplinary, behavioral or dress requirfcmenjts.'* " 
Review the staffing profile of your school or dis- 
trict.^ Do you see sex-stereotyping in the assignment 0f 
administrative positions.^ Classroom positions at the 
various educational levels from preschool through 
secondary? Classified staff positions.'' 

Obtain a copy of the regulation promulgated by . 
beU.S. Department of Health, Education, ^andWcl- 
^a^^H^^^i£P>tttle IX of the 1972 Education Amend- 
ments. Review the policies, and practices of your 
schdol or district together with t^e- federal require* 
ments for nondiscrtitii nation' on the basis of sex' in 
educational programs. ) • 

Goal 4: All school personnel should btf able to 
respect and affirih lire ^ignity and worth of all' 
child/en, regardless of sex, racial-ethnic group 
or social class* School personnel should function ' 
* to support and reinforce the development of 
, children based on their potentials, values and 
abilities rather than on preconceived role-expec- 
tatiortis. V * ♦ 
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"Action ste(>s^ ^Z'' . 

^Examine your pwn assutnpti|pnMlnd Values regard- 
i,ng appropriate r'oles and* behaviors of females and. 
males^ , . - ^ ^ 

Read thrc/s^^article^. pe^favnihg tQ.sex*>ole^stereo^- 
ffyping in .scHtoois and society. ' ' • 

Con&idcr;,the \yays your-^wn sex-role assumptions 
utjid valij|s*influence your classroom or school bchav- 
iot and sKijoe. the beha'C'ior and Experiences of'your 
pupils. . • 
^^Review values clarification techniques and apply 
tijicm in your «cho6l or classroom to explore with boys 
and girls their unique values and potentials. 

Nonsexist edut'^ion is quality. education. 
Worjcing toward its achfevement provides 
each of^us with opportunities not only for 
personal groM^th, but also for contributing to 
the reform of our schools and for developing 
a 'society in which'^every child and adult is 
Treer^^to achieve his or her^ull potential, 
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Ri^iiiventing Sox Uiik 



in iIh' Eiiriy CliikllMMNi Sating 



Patrick C Lee * * 

Human. CULTURHS, our own included, inveilf 
ways of thinking about human .beings: 

• When traditional cultunO inventions become 
outmoded through the intrqduction of new 
technology or new knowledge, then it is 

""important that we reinvent other ways of 
thinking. 

Before getting^to the topic of sex foles'as 
indkated in thff title. I 
notion of **ea 



to the point where th^traditional sex role is 
fragmenting under the strain. And although 
the corresponding conflict for^ales is not as 
evident, cracks are suFely appearing in the 
facade of the traditional male sex roJe as 
well. 

If, indeed, our customary Way of di$- 
tinguishi'ng between the 5exes is no longer 



thff title. I(|r us (.-onsi^er the^ appropriate, tt^n we should' seriously con- 
arly childhood" as a cultural - si^|^r the prospect of reinventing sex role, 
invention. Not too long ago many teachers Those of us wjio work with young child 
of young children viewed them as social- have a particular responsibility in this 



ren 
re- 



particular responsit)iiity 

emotional beings without any significant in- spect. because it is doubtful that yesterday's 

tellec;ual resources or needs. After' more' version of -sex role, can assist today's children 

than fifteeti years of prodding by Piaget and in the task of building a sane social order for 

other cognitive psychologists, however, prac- tomorrow. 

titally all of us havegiv^en intellectual deyel- What can we childhood educators do to 

opment a central place ir; our conception of reinvent'sex role in more positive and human 

young children. We still view them as per- directions.'' T^ere is no simple answer to this 

sons who ^re resolving emotional conflicts, question; but any answer at all depends on 

gjlining control over their impulses and' re- our ability to comprehend precisely ^wh^t sex 

conciling their desires with, those of adult role means, on our sensitivity to the ways 



and peer-group society. But we also see them 
as using a powerful intelligence as a way to 
master thes^developmental tasks and as ^en- 
gaging in a profound intellectuar search for 
meaning in their world. Without realizing 
it, we have reinvented our concept of child- 
hood. ' 

Similarly, sex role is a cultural invention, 
a way of thinking about biological males and 
females-- and one that is under incr(?asing 



schools transmit it, and on our own in- 
genuity in deconstructing schools and our 
own professional functioning so they fdster 
more adaptive versions of it 

SEX ROLE AS A 
CULTURAL INVENTION 



The first step in the reconstruction of sex hole 
is to recognize that as a cultural invention, it 
pressure to change, for very simple reasons^ \is<fiot a fundamental human characteristic. ' 



Variationijn the structure of the family, the 
, technologj^ of contraception and of the 
. 'household, and new priorities in the job 
' market ^haye radically transformed the life 
«kperience of the average American woman 
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Several benefit? accrue from this way / of 
thinking. If helps us to distinguish hetween 
se>: role ar}d the biology of sex,, Whether 
one is male or female is aV biological 
matter, which has very litde, do with : 

15 -■ ■'■''-/.■■ \ 
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"masculinity" or "femininity" as thty have 
* been created by our culture.. We have no 
f competling biological justifications for the 
broad range of sex-role differences our cul- 
ture imposes oa children. On the contrary, 
considerable evidence attests that boys and 
girls are more alike than different despite the 
./ '.divergent sex-role indoctrinations to which 
^ they are exposed. Moreover, crosscultural 
'studies have revealed that human beings, 
/ despite sharing a common sfexiial biology, 
have inveated >in unconhmon variety of sex 
/ , roles,. . ^ 

, : Another advantage to the^ notion of 
sex Yole as a cultural invention is that it 
dtsthiguishes between sex role and human 
personality. We tend to think of sex role as 
Jpmehow being intrinsic to the 'child, as a 
' • basic clirnen^ion of his or her personality. As 
. childfjen gtow up, they do gradually inter- 
nalize s^px-r'ole identities. But long before sex 
role becofjies a. part of human personality, it 
(fxists external XQ the children as a set of 
cultural presc^ptions. Growing boys and 
girls become differentially reCeptjve to these 
prescriptions in response to differential adult 
expectations. Thus boys, fqr example, tend 
to d^fvelop n)€chaf\ical skills and to be inde- 
pendent jmd assertive b'ecause we expect 
these actions .fron\;thero. But if we were to 
expect the same 6f ^ifls* they wQuld soon 
•manifest similar behavjors and interests. Not 
j^ll girls would ;niee;jt' thje new expectations, 
* but then neitheY dp all boys meet them now. 
*;* Nevertheless^ vve can easily envisage that, if 
sex -linked expel't,ationS ,were reversed or ran- 
, domly distributed, boy^'ilnd girls would be 
quite different from what they are today. 

Finally, this view/separates sex role frgm 
the realm of superstition and mystery. Sex 
role has. no mystical stgitu$.in the panoply of 
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human- inventions. As a cultural invention* 
it has value only as long as it. remains 
functional. When it no longer 'functions as 
intended, when in fact it has become dys- 
functional in certain important respects, (hen 
we need to replace the old invention wfth a 
new one. As mentioned above, we have re- 
placed our old way of thinking about child- 
hood precisely because it no longer cor- 
responded with what we knew about chil- 
dren. Similarly, traditional notions of sex 
role are no longer- in harmony with im- 
portant social, technological and economic 
directions taken by our society. For this en- 
tirely pragmatic reason many of us are ask- 
ing for a'newly invented version of sex role. 

Removing sex role from the realms of 
biology; personality and superstition fre.es us 
frpm fixed ways of thinking about the matter 
and enables us to place it in somewhat better 
erspe-ctive. ^'his.new pmpective also holds 
enefits for childrert. With the constraints of 
sifx role lifted, children can be appreci^ed 
more as individuals and less" as repre- 
sentatives of ofie sek or the other. Chil- 
dren whose sex role development is atypical 
ne^d not be classified as "deviant." With the 
stigma of deviance removed, new worlds of 
experience can be opened to children, which^ 
they and society would otherwise close. Par- 
ticipation jn experiences.; traditionally re- 
served for the opposite sex would no longer 
be vievved as indicative of early abnormality, 
but as a reaching out for cultural enrich- 
ment. 

Obviously, schools and teachers caanot 
hope to irfduce all these changes alone. But 
we can examine-the particular means we use 
to transmit sex* role and then reconstruct 
those Aeans so they have a liberating rather 
than a constraining influence on children. 

V » * CHILDHOOD HDUCATIOiy ' 
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HOW SCHOOLS • 
TRANSMIT SEX ROLE 



T\Vo primary ways <jarly childhuod centers 
transmit tfaclitioryil versions of sex role to 
^ children are thrcjugh creation of sex.segre- 
^ated .activity, areas and through pupil-role 
expectations of teacfiers. The small amount 
of published research done on nursery schcJol 
settings yields no surprises. Boys frequent the 
block corner more than girls do, show more 
positive affect there, and engaie in mor? 
constructive play. Girls, on the olher'hand, 
are found more often in the doll and art 
areas, where their play is more relevant, 
constructive and cooperative than boys* play 
and where their affect is more positive 
(Shure, 1963)- This early sex-typiing of ac- 
tivity areas may be viewed as the precursor 
to subsequent labeling of some school sub- 
jects as feminine (e.g., Enghsli, i\t\, etc.), 
while others are seen as more appropriate for 
boys (e:g., mathematics- physical edubtiqn, 
etc.). Sharp demarcation usually corttiriuel^ 
throfl^h secondary school, particularly in 
vocational courses, and even into college 
where programs in engineering and home^ 
economics, for example, tend to segr^gate^ 
according to sex. Of course, early childhood 
educators are not accountable for what h^ip- 
pens.in schools for older children and adoles- 
cents; but we must assume responsibility fo.r 
the ways our* own settings foster sex-role 
stereotyping. 

As regards pupil-role expectations^ it is 
well known that teachers prefer school chil- 
dren who^are well behaved and easily con- 
trolled. What is less widely recognized, how- 
ever, is that these expectations are apparently 
active eyen at the nursery school level. Two 
studies done by Jackson and Wolfson 
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( 1968) and La Belle and Rust (1973) found 
that nursery school teachers nfe very much 
concerned with. controlling children's behav- 
ior and that the primary purpose of their 
control is to sociahxe children in the rules of 
the classroom, thus, teachers project^ an 
ideal "pupil role," which requires that chil- 
dren be conforming, docile, passive and 
manageable. Interestingly enough, this be- 
havioral /rofile bears a striking resemblance 
fo the traditional female sex role. In fact, a 
■ third study found that nursery school teach- 
ers overwhelmingly reinforced female-typed 
behavior in children of both sexes, thus in- 
dicating the close correspondence between 
preferred pupil behavigrs ^nd those associ- 
ated with the standard female sex role (Fa- 
^ot and Patterson, 1969). 

This interaction betWen sex role dnd pu- 
pil role has different implications for girls 
and boys. As girls accommodate to pupil 
rote, tiiey reinforce their accommodation to 
the traditional female sex role. Moreover, 
the ease with which girls appear to adopt 
pupil role conditions t?iiem to learning styles 
that are essentially receptive rather than ac- 
. tive. Boys, ort the other hand, typically expe- 
rience a role conflict between society's expec- 
tation that they be masculine and the 
schooPs requirement that they be well- be- 
I haved pupils. ThuS, schooling tends to be a 
stressful and alienating experience for boys. 

All the available evidence indicates that 
boys do, indeed, have greater difficulty in 
adjusting to school. From the earliest grades 
upward, boys receive more punishment, are 
more often' referred to extra classroom spe- 
cialists, are disproportionately represented in 
special educational/programs, and are more 
frequently expeifed from school (Lee and 
'Kedar, 1976)( ^ . 
\ 
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In sumnriary, wc can fairly conclude that 
the school's insistence on pupM role coaxes 
-young ^irls into the female iex role and 
pushes young boys into exaggerated versions 
of the male sex role. 

REINVENTING SEX' R^LE 



Early child hobd educators could help in sev- 
eral ways {o reinvenf sex role in mor^ liber ' 
ating directions. First, we could devise ne^ 
ways of dist^uting classroom space and m 
terials so as to break up patterns of de fac\o 

" sex segregation. For example, we could cc 
bine the housekeeping and- block are/is, 

• thereby eliminating the necessity for boys 
and girls to pass i^to alien territory in btjdea 
to participate in activities traditionally 
ciated with the opposite sex. We shouldlnot 
e;^pect, however, that such recombiflatjions 
will be immediately successful. Patienpejand* 
vigilant fine tuning will be required to ensure 
acceptable outcomes. Our guiding principle 
should be that space and materials Idc dis: 
tributed so as to provide equal access fer 
children of both sexes. Depending on rlass- 

%ropm layout and educational philosoph), this 
principle would be applied in different ways 
in different settings. Thus we have<no stands 
ard recipe to follow, but much'will diipiend 
on. the commitment and imagination c f the 
individual teacher. 



Even after redesigning the classroom, 
. however, we cannot afford to let things take 
care of themselves. On the contrary, it is 
•extremely important that we prdject'^A*^Wr<?- 
tions in accord with the equal access prirl- 
ciple. This action means two things. First! we 
should expect that children will use a Ifull 
range of ma,terials and pursue activities Ire- 
ijardless'of sex-role barriers.* Thus, chijdren 
® -10 are already engaged in atypical activi- 



ties would have na reason to think that they 
are doing anything "abnormal." Also, chil- 
dren who are inhibited about crossing sex- 
rjble boundaries would be encouraged to do 
^0 by our expectations. Second, we should 
odify our expectations regarding. pupil role 
so that, hoys and girls have eqpl' access to it. 
As matters currently stand,/boys have too 
little access to pupil role and girls have too 
much access to it. This untqual access has 
the . inadvertent effect of reinforcing the 
standard male and female Sex roles. But 
changing pupil role is no eAsy task, a^d only 
a few tentative suggestions can be made to- 
ward this end. 

It may be helpful to cqnfron^ directly the^ 
whole business of control in the classroom.; 
In doing so, we should attempt tO distinguish 
between arbitrary controls and those abso- 
lutely essential to maintenance of social or- 
der. ^JC^'e can assist one another in this task by 
observing and recording each other's con- 
trolling behaviors. Th^n we can survey our 
listed controls and force ourselves to justify 
each one. Those not easily justified should be 
discarded gradually in successive steps, al- 
most like a weight reduction, program. One 
does not lose all excess weight in one day; 
similarly, we would not drop all superfluous 
controls in one day" but would phase them 
- out gradually and securely according to a 
predesigned schedule. This approach would 
have t|ie ultimate effect of liberating pupil 
roie so' that young boys may find it more 
congenial and ^ would have less cause for 
"masculine" protest. Moreover, those girls 
who are now too comfortably ensconced in 
pupil rol^ would -begin to -feel personally 
challenged by schooling rather than lulled 
by it into premature acceptance of a dysfunc- 
tionial female sex role. 

In addition to liberating pupil rol^, we 
might also consider liberating our own 
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teacher role. Much of the recenf^ublicity 
given to the need for more male teachers at 
the early childhood level suggests that the 
typical female teacher feels men can do cer- 
tain things that she cannot. The small 
amount of research on this matter indicates 
that male teachers are more effective models 
for boys, as female teachers are for girls 
"(e.g., Madsen, 1968; Friedman and Bowers, 
lQ71)/f3ut we are still left with a strikingly 
small number of qualified male teachers ac- 
cording to a recent survey, which estimated 
that less than two percent of teachers at 
grades three and below are male {NEA, 
1972). This recognition of the npeed for a 
"male" influence in "the classroom, coupled 
with the relative unavailability of adult 
males to provide it, leads to an inescapaljle 
conclusion: female teacher^ have to provide 
it, and not only for boys but for girls as w^ll. 

Essentially,jhen, female teachers have to 
develop their capacity for androgynous be- 
havior (as- shoifjd the few rtiaJe teachers 
available to young children). To do so in- 
volves.no magical transformation of charac- 
ter, nor does it have to wait upon months of 
consGiousness-raising. All it means, quite 
concretely, is that- the female teacher get into 
the kind of things stereotypically associated 
with '.males, like playing with worms and 
toad«, having intolerance for messes, tinker- 
■ ing with mechanical devices, enjoyirig gross 
motor games and sports; and she should 
dress accordingly. She does not have to be 
articularly adept^t these activities — that 
"^nip^obably comeAvith yme; all she has to 
do is oSv them. Bf thus transforming her 
teacher rore, she would become a mdre efifec- ■ 
tive model for boys and a more challenging 
and liberating modeKor girls. She would, in 
other words, effectively transform the nature 
ofpupil role and, by doing so* help to rein - 
nt se:^ role. 



CONCLUDING COMMENT 

In the preceding paragraph the teacher's ca- 
pacity for "androgynous" behavior wiiis 
mentioned, There are many definitions for 
this term; but basically it means that one's 
sex is not the primary determinant of one's 
bejiavior, \?alu|s or aspirations. It does not. 
mean "Unisex*^; nor does it mean that fe- 
\nales should adopt the traditional male sex 
role;, nor , does it imply that biological sex is 
never a factor in human behavior or person- 
ality. It simply means that people are ft;ee to - 
be and do whatever their bodies, aptitudes 
and interests allow and that biological sex is 
not a basis for assigning value to human 
beings. 

Whether we' be teacher or child^ female 
or male, all of us have much to gain by. this 
reinventing of sex roles fn the early child- 
hood setting. 
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' . Barbara Simmons 

SiNCF. 1776 a revolution has occurred in' 
American attitudes toward children and 
their education. Sexism, so very evident in 
the double standards practiced f)y colonists, 
IS gradually begmnin^ to disappear from 
school programs designed for older children. 
Biit a need clearly persists to restructure tlie 
early experiences ot young children so as to 
elimmate sex^role stereotyping. 

(Classroom procedures that perpetuate sex- 
ism should be analyzed by teachers and para- 
professionals. Often we are unawarexof the 
subtle, unconscious influences we have on 
children's self-concepts and interpersonal 
relationships as they are now and may be- 
come in the future. In many cases four-year- 
olds bring sexist behavior to^ school with 
. them, causing preschool teachers to be con- 
fronted with the problem of chiinging rhese 
views in order to give children the freedom 
to dream that they can be what they want to 
be without restricting, their aspiratio'ns to 
traditional sex roles. 

The following are a baker's do/en of sug^ 
gestions tor ways to m'ove toward a nonsexist 
vcurriculum. ^ 

^ ^Hammerinrg and Housekeeping 

Provide learning centers that give children 
the opportunity tonselect activiyes that* inter- 
est them. Strive -to elimina.te any stigma that 
-may'be felt by girls as they build, or boys as 
they sweep or c|X)l<. When demonstrating 
methods for sawing wood, hammering nails, 
setting the .table'and dusting furniture^en- 
courage both boys and girls to participate. 

Divide the responsibihty of maintaining a 
clean classroom among all the.children. Dis^ 
tribute your requests for assistance equally 
and randomly to members of both sexes 
(say, "I need two big, strong children to-help 
me carry this plank"— not, '•'t\Vo fcyjg, strong 
boys").. - 

o , ■ ■ - . • ■ : ^' - :.■ 
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Facing the Music 

L^se music and^drarfiatic play as opportunities 
for children to see themselves in new roles. 
Avoid subtle distinctions whereby girls ar^ 
asked to play the quiet, small instruments 
^uch ds sticksf sand blocjks and triangles, 
while boys play loud "aggressive"' instru- 
ments such as drums and. cymbals. When 
you encourage the children to respond 
rh.ythfnically to musjc, allow everydtie to 
be elephants," monsters and motorcycles. 
Girls don't always have to b6 butterflies, 
birds, fairies and angels. Similarly,, in dra-'' 
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friatic play, Big Billy Goat Gruff need not 
always be delegated to a boy. Girls can easily 
be trolls, grants, ogres and even the Big Bad 
VC^olf. Use puppets to give shy children se- 
curity while they verbally experiment ^vfttf- 
new roles, 

A combination, dramatic play pr make- 
believe corner can be equipped with hollow 
blocks,' boards, boxes and a set of props so 
that children can create^ any setting— hpuse, 
store, hospital, laundromat, subway, farm, 
restaurant, etc. Include a stethoscope, mail 
bag, briefcase^ clothes and hats of various 
types.* 

O RtrARY 1576 " ' ^ ^ _ 
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What Parents Do 
When talking with children about homes 
and families,, ask, "What do your parents 
*do?" or very possibly, "What does^your par- 
,;pnt-do?" instead of* the stock, /'WhMt does 
' ,your Da'ddy do?"" A/ more women in Our 
society pursue careeris outside the- home, 
hopefully men will share a larger portion of 
the responsibility for rearing children. Con- 
ceivably, a revised role of father may need as. 
much emphasis as the traditional role of 
mother has received for years. Dolls-or s^w- 
^ing caj*ds in the make-believe corner should 
no longer be reserved for girls. 

For boys who have never se,en their fa- 
thers in the kitchen, it migfit be profitable 
for the feinale teacher to invite a male 
-teacher or principal to present a cooking 
activity. When fathers and mothers are 
themselves tapped directly as classroom re- 
sources, the information they share can be 
helpful; but the real regard is observing the 
child's delight when a parent , serves as 
teacher. , 

In view of the decreasing nuniber of chil- 
dren who are" part of a traditional npclear 
family complete with mother, father and 
several siblings, conduct discussions that en- 
compass and show acceptance of a variety of 
lifestyles. . 

Curious Careers 

Ask professionals who are engaged in occu- 
pations unusual for their sey to visit your 
school. Children would benefit from meeting 
and qu^estibnin^ a male nurse, a female doc- 
{tor, a *male tdephone operator, a female 
engineer, a policewoman. USe role-playing 

^ * Thanks for this 5juggestiori, *and others, that .appear in^ 
this article, go to Jeanne Walton. Regional Training 
Specialist. Day Gfire/Child Development, Head Start 
Regipnal Resource and Training Center, University of 
Maryland. College Park, Maryland, and to Marlene Ross. 
Earty Childhood Consultant, Kensington. Maryland, . 
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to enhMce and enrich children's under- 
standing of information gained from these 
mterviews. 

. ♦ 

Fair Tales 

Screen carefully stories you select for tell- 
ing or reading to children. Consult the 
"Growing Fre^" resource-bibliography in 

'this issue for lists of desirable books that 
depict both sexes in a positive light. Picture 
••books and poetry written for young children 
have been critically examined by researchers 
dnd consistently found to shoV boys in. the 

'MTiore excinng Snd challenging roles; girls, 
on. the other hand, are often' shown to be 
passively demonstrating the supbosedly femi- 
nine characteristics of docili4li obedience 

. and domestic achievement.^ When you en- 
counter consptcuously sexist stories in y(jur 
; classroom, explain your reactions to chil- 
dren. Even the youngest child can compre- 
hend fairness and equal opportunity. 

Important precaution: recognize that not 
every book on a list '^labeled "nonsexist" is 
necessarily qualitativ;p literature Move be- 
yond labeL^^ be alert to dangers of self-de- * 
feating censorship. The goal is to provide 
children a* fair-minded multidimensional 

.view of life, avoiding polarii^ation and prej- 
udice. 

In the past, the few token'women selected . 
a5 subjects tor biog|^aphies were often seen . 
engaged in sex-typed occupations x)r married 
to. politicians. Recently publishers have be-* 
gun to provide better models, as in stories of 
heroines of the suffrage movement and. of 
other wonlen 'leaders Of often overlooked 
times in history. , ° 

TV Tantrums 

Analyze television programs for sex-stereo- 
typing. Tihe impQ,ct .pi Sesame Street is hard 
to measure, but the fact that. ^o .many of the 
lead characters are male .^^rtainly cannot 
^positively influence the self-esteem of young 
females. Enough sexism is perpetrated by the 
television shows and comrnercials children 
view at home. 

er|c" I , ■ 
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Toys and Taboos 

Select play materials that* extend children's 
^options. Some parents seldom buy scientific, 
mathematic or manipulative to^r^or girls, 
selecting instead toys that require solitary, 
passive play and are overwhelmingly ori- 
ented toward domestic development^^ Girls 
should not have progress in math and science 
Retarded because 'they have been deprived 
of resources that might assist them in 
developing manipulative and problem-solv- 
ing .skills. (Mothers and ■ female teachers 
should beware of such statements as, "I was 
always weak in math" or, "Boys are better 
in arithmetic") Verbal skills do nGjCs^belong 
solely to girls, nor are scientific 'abilitijes in- 
herited only by boys. 

Re-drawing the Lines 

When organizing the classroom, avoid sepa- 
rating children into a. "boys* line" and a, 
"girls' line'* — except perhaps foi; going to 
the restrooms. If lines are necessary, have 
childreti line up according to the color of 
their shoes, height or initials. ("Ghildren 
with buckle shoes get your coats, then chil- 
dren with tie shoes" — not "Ladies first!") 

' .CHILDHOOD fiDUCATION 
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Playing the Game 

Plan 'a^balanced physical education program 
that fs suitable for all children. A\4pid segre- 
gating outdoor play by sex. Activities jutiliz- 
ing the balance beam increase coordination; 
both coordination and strength can result 
from ru-nning, skipping, jumping and play- 
j'ng bail. Help both sexes experience the 
pride that accompanies physical prowess; 
provide equal opportunities and expectation^.^ 
1 The very attire worn to school may deter- 
mine the degree of participation in action. 
s^H(;ts; Little girls who wear frilly dresses are 
• muai less likely to run, jump and tumble — 
as are boys -who wear new clothes their 
parents warn them not to dirty. Spend time 
complimenting children's achievements 
rather than emphasizing clothes and appear- 
*ance. Certainly in this day of permanem 
■ press and magic cleaning potions have no 
; reason for allowing clothes tojhhibit chil- 
dren's actions. ' • j 

When yau discuss famous athletes, re- 
mind children of the exp{?rtise of Gail Pier- 
son and B\*llie Jean King as well as the more 
commonly .touted masculine sports celebri- 
nes. 

O WAKY 1976. 
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Toeing the Mark * ^ % 

Be alert to sex-typing when, teacher-pupil. 

> interactions are observed.'* Collaborate with 
colleagues by observing, andyzing and dis- 
cussing each other's interactions with chil- 
dren to be sure that*verbal tranSacflons, 
physical reinforcements and discipliiie are 
fairly distributed, regardless of sex. Dis- 
cipline of boys, 'when compared to that of 
^irls, tends to be harsher; avoid admon'- 
ishments like "Be tough'; or "Big boys 
don't cry." The unfairness of such tac^cs 

;is multiplied when we reward the quiet, 
conforming behavior of many girls by ignor- 
ing them. 

Male Call 

If there is a male teacher* in your school or * 
. center, remember be should be helping to 
break down stereotypes, not to perpetuate 
them. Is he the "fix^it-man".'' Is he in charge 
of the workbench.'' Is it hi5 job to take the 
active boys outside to work off steam? Is he 
relieved of me^sy cleanup tasks and bath- 
room supervision.-* Is he preparing to become 
principal or director because "men are so 
mu.ch better at managing".-* ' 

"Can We Do More?" ^ 
In sum, we teachers and parents need to 
sharpen our sensitivity to sex-role stere- - 
otyping, because we know .that the expe- 
riences of young children can .provide men 
and women of the future either a foundation 
for unfair discriminations or ^ basis for mu- 
tual respect: If most of the suggestions hefe 
seem "old„hat" to you, well and good. Our * 
sjim has not been to give marching- orders of 
"Do this, do that" but tp acknowledge credit 
fbr doing helpful things and to suggest with . 
a'gentle nudge, "Have we noticed . . . can 
we do more.''" ' 
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Sissy f Bully/ Nigger/ Honky/ Fraidy-cat/ 
Culturally deprived ^ . , The • 
handicapped . . ,^The Beautiful People, 

"Stereotype . . , co|/forfri[ing t(5 a fixed or 
general pattern and lacking individual 
distinguishing marks or qualities;/ ^j/?: a 
standardized mental^icture held in common by 
members.of d ^roup and representing an 
oversimplified opinron, affective attitude, or 
uncritical judgment (as of a person, a race, an 
jssue, bi^an evenV) (p. 2238, Webster's Third 
Nij^ International Dictionary, unabridged, © 
1971 by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., ^ 
Chicago)/* 

whether with language of the street and 
playground or with terms coined by educators, 
lews^en or the general public, however gracious 
^*os«Q(. flattering the term, stereotyping involves the 
, pLa^ing of unique human beings, into neat little 
compartments with quickly recogni^zed although 
perhaps undefined labels. What exactly is a 
"sissy"? Can a female be a sissy, or are all 
females sissies just by virtue of being female.'' 
Does sissy imp!ly homosexuality, or is it a 
derogative term more akin to "frfidy-cat" if the 
name-caller is referring to a male.** Some families 
have lovingly referred to a young female 
^ «. member as "sissie" without implying distaste, 
certainly; in such circumstances it is considered 
loving, not a venomous epithet. Any little boy 
who hears playmates chant "Sissy, sissy! " on the 
playground, however, has no doubt that he has 
been insulted ^ 

^ A label easily identified as derisive may yet 
defy definition, the nuances of its pieaning being- 
tied to the setting for its use. lust so are many of 
the terms we. have to use to label people, to "put 
them i^ their place," Because of the potential 
harm in labeling, we as teachers must become 
particularly sensitive to that stereotyping which . 
we sometimes do automatically as part of pur 
•work {sloW'learnerf academically slow^ gifted, 
trouble-maker^Sigh-achiever, overachiever, 
underachiever, emotij^nally disturbed) and that 
wjiich we hardly recognize as stereotyping (Boys 
^ don't cry. , . . Sit quietly now, remember, you're 
^ little lady . . . Boys don't play with dolls , 
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airls don't. play football .. 
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I need a strong man 
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to carry my books). How many natural talents 
•have we discouraged with just such statements? 
How many girls aren't scientists or \ j 
mathematicians because we unconsciously just 
assumed that those were male provinces? How 
many boys never reach out for embroidery or 
knitting because they aren't invited. to participate 
in "girls* adivities"? * : 

. Then, after we have put our.own houses in 
order by becoming sensitive to stereotyping, we 
mustpten activities J^at help children learn to 
identify and cope with stereotyping. Following 
are some activities you might want to try in your 
classroom. - . 

OPEN A . Face problems head-on. 
CAN OF Help children come to terms 
WORMS with the stereotyping that 
happens every day. Cut a 
number of brown construction paper 
worms.' On these wi'ite situations, then, 
fold the worms and place them in a , 
decorated can. At a classroom discussion, 
have a child open the can of worms and draw 
one oiit, read the discussion starter on that r 
worm, and then lead the class in starting a 
discussion on that subject. Some of your worms 
might read: "Kip is the smallest boy in his room. 
He gets along pretty \^ell, seeming not to mind it 
that the kids c^ll him •Shorty.' Do you suppose it 
bothers him? Is that a kind nickname? How * 
would you feel if people called ^o// 
'Shorty'?" . , , "There was a fight on the 
playground. Dennis tripped Bill, Kevin hit 
^Dennis, and then it just seemed that everyone 
was hittiag everyon£ else. One of the teachers 
said. That class islRways fighting. Those are the 
roughest kids in school,* Do yAi suppose they 
were always fighting? Do you suppose all the 
rough kids in that school were in that class? 
Why do you suppose that remark was made? 
How does a class get a reputation? Wliat kind of 
reputation do you think youf class has? Could. it 
be improved? How?" . , . "Ginny overheard her 
parents talking. Her mother said to her father, 1 
talked to the teacher today. She says Ginny is an 
underachiever.'. About that time the phone rang, 
and Ginny never did hear her folks talking about 
that again. How do yOu suppose she felt? What 



is an underachiever? How would you feel if you 
were labeled an underachiever? Would you be 
able to do anything to change that label?" . . . 
"Pam has red hair. She hates her bright red hSlr 
because the kids tease her so mucl^bout it. 
They tell her redheads have bad tempe/s; and 
then tease her until she loses her temper, tjp all 
redheads have bad tempers;' What wouldyou do 
if you were Pamy * 

A BIT' OF Sometimes children use terms 
UNDER- because they've heard them 

STANDING at honje, on the street, else- 
where; but they don't really 
Jsnow that the term is hurtful to Someone else. 
With understanding usually comes tolerance, if 
not acceptance. Study different ethnic groups. 
I^)k for their heroes, their music, their unique 
contributions/to socfety, their foods, their 
literature. Spend some time playing games, 
listening to music and stories indigenous to that 
group; have a tasting party with foods prepared 
from original recipes. If there are members of 
the ethnic group in your class, draw on their 
background of experiences. If not, see if you can 
find a visitor to share his/her culture with your 
students. Do all ip your power to bring your 
group to respect that particular ethnic group. As 
a part of your study, learn what derogatory terms 
art used to identify that group; talk about what 
they mean, why they hurt. 
NONSENSE / Use creative dramatics to 
LABELS ' ^ point out the fact that 

it often isn't the word itself 
but the way it's used that makes it vicious. 
Make up s6me words — words that have no 
present use or meaning. Determine tAat some 
will be good words, things ydu like to be called; 
others will be bad names, things that hurt one's 
feelings. Let children read them out, the listeners 
det^nining which Ones are good, which bad. 
Us^e words in a scene, attempting to give the 
sens)^of the scene through body movement and ' 
tone of voice, since the words won't make sense. 
Through tone of voice convey which words are 
derogatory labels, which endearments. Take ** ' 
some words that are considered "good," use 
them to show derision and contempt. Mother 
J^^JpP^^pf^ are considered right up there with 



flag and country in our nation. Could you 
incorporate those worSs into a dialogue in such a 
way that they seem to be undesirable labels? 

LABELING Since political speeches will be 
ALERT getting thicker and thicker 

• during the coming year, they'll 
make wonderful opportunities for children 
to detect labels. How do pojiticians use 
words to influence people? Do they 
stereotype people? Is stereotyping always 
bad/ Are there positive stereotypes? Find soim^ 
Listen to a politican speaking to a specific ethiffc 
group. Do you hear some positive stereotyping? 
Listen to a speech and keep a list of all the l^els 
you hear. Look for labeling in advertisements? 
Collect advertisements from magazines and 
newspapers. What labeling do you find? Are 
there appeals to particular groups? Are. there 
iniplications that all people in certain groups are 
alike, like the same things? How do advertisers 
use labels to sell products?- 

SEXISM Probably most of the children 

ALERT * in your room will have heard 

at least something about 
sexism; it won't hurt child to at least 
be alert to the sex-stereotyping that 
happens all arounc;! him/her every day. When 
one speaks of nurses, visions of females appear. 
"Doctor" conjures up males in white, 
stethoscope dangling from pocket. With the 
notable exceptions of Betsy Ross and the Statue 
ofLiberty, people making games and materials 
for the Bicentennial have been hard-put to find 
female representation; and some say Betsy Ross 
was the figment of a storyt^^ller's imaginati^itr' 

Discuss with your pupils what boys can do and 
what girlsxran do— when occupations are open to 
all on the basis of merit, not of sex. Men can 
cook and se^; women can climb telephofepoles 
and dig coal. Women can be scientists, men can , 
design clbthes-j^omen can become 
mathematicrSns, men can become secretarijes.. .. 
Search out the sexism in textbooks, library 
books, music, magazines, newspapers. Help 
children*, boys and girls, become alert to sex is ni . 
wherever it occurs. Persons need freedom to be 
themselves, male or female? ( 
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TELL IT " Many people have^ffered 
LIKE IT . , from stereotyping.T^eqple who 

-rWAS! are "firsts" otten^^jffer— 

• the first woman who became 
a doctor, the first black person to integrate 
white schools, the first American. Indian 
to go off the reservation to school, the 
first Oriental chiW to go away to school among 
Stiraight-eyes, the first woman to vote. Children * 
may^ish to^lo some resje^rch and present 
, factu^Kmaterial on these Urave firsts or may 
choose to write stories, pretending /A^j^ were;the 
firsts. Perhaps they may wish. to letters . J^^^; 

« home" describing their experiences. • t * 

FACE To help make children*. 

SORT become awA:e that people 

' can be categorized in many 

ways other than skin color, collect many 
' faces of people. Be sure you have adults and 

♦ childrenT people representing several ethnic 
groups, such as Blacks, Orientals, Spanish,./ 
Indian, etc. Collect pictures of happy people, sad 
people, angry ones, people wSch ho apparent 
emotion on their ^^es. H aya^children sort tlte 
faces. Don't give tn^m^ny guidelines; just ask 
them to sort them. Some will sort by sex, some 
by age, some by ^' color," others by emotion 
perhaps: Then ask the child to so^ t^em by some 
other criteria. Keep them sorting, suggesting 
other waysjf the child doesn't come up with a 
different way from the ways he/she has already 
done. This is a good visual discrimination 
activity ; it gives an opportunity t6 speak about 

■ emotions, labeling, etc. 



J^AM Trife ME 
I \(/AS TO BE 



Ht is so cooinion 
hair or eyes, to 



. Sometimes it's hard • ■ 
for a child to accept 
him-/herself as he/she is. 
to Wish for another color 
be shorter or taller, richer, • 
mbre athletic, more talented, etc. Sometimes 
we're* so busy wanting to be we don't stop to 
just he — to appreciate the people" we are. This 
a ccpimon ailment among children aind adiilts, . 
th^"I^wish4-was" disease. Perhaps we can helplj- 
• children accept themselves as theyj^fe if we just 
talk about ihe uniqueness of people, the things 
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, we like about them. If m'ay do a child a^lot o( . /• 
, good to learA someone else thinks he/she fcj^ 
beiHitiful hair or eyes. H ow d iffe r ent ly we^ook^ 
at things onc^we see them tprOUgh another's 
eyes sometimes! , ». 

List the good things about ybu op on^^idc of» 
. a sheet of paper, the bad on another. Aren't 
there mo^egood things than bad? Which good 
things can ybu make better.^ Which bad can you 
improver' What dp others like best ijfeDut yoii? 
Perhaps you could put each child's name on a 
sheet of paper. Pass these sheets arouiid the, ► 
room, each child writing something new and 
good about that person on the sBeet. The first \ 
few will be easy to write; &ut a«4t goes around * 
the room, people will be reading good, positive * 
things about one ^nother^nd^aving to.think of 
o^her good qualities of each persqn. It will serve^ 
as a nrieans of inlpressing each child with the C 
goodjhings about his/her classmates' pc^nting 
put positive aspects of eaph child. Each will . 
. receive a sheet of goodies about him-/herself, v , . 
thus reinforcing positive self-concepts, as well as ^. -^ 
reading all soi-ts «f good things about others. 
After this, if they label one another there's a 0- 
gooy charge it will be a good label! 

A^losing word to fellow teachers: Be sure you. ^ 
don't label some children as less important than 
others by neglect. Don't neglect to have all 
children represented in your bulletin boards, in 
art work, in the songs you sing, etc. Don't; make 
up ypur bulletin boards of blue-eyed blondej, 
leavin'g the impression that they- are more 
photogenic or worthy of illustration than 
children with' dark eyes and hair. How about a 
fat child or a skinny one once in awhile.'' How 
about tall girls and short boys? Don't let your ^ 
classroonjHllustrfttions succumb to hujttful^ ' 
stereotypinjj;. Show you valuer// children. Even 
though ir\^ pfl^r to type, don't name all your 
. chilBrenvin your problems Jane Smithand-John 
Jones. Godzilla Rabon?fsjinskyvybotsky has — 
right to read her name in* a story problem once in # 
awhile, too, teacher! It's a-perfectly fespectablc 
name; and if ^he kid has-gohe to.the trouble to 
learn to pronounce it and wi^jte it, who are you ' *' 
to decide it's too difficult for the others to/rcad? 
I'll berthey'll read that one correctly before they 
^r^^d Wanda AdVns or Ned DaVis. 
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AWARENESS MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 

Fra/ier. Niincy, & Myra Sadker. Sexism in 
, School and Society. New York: Harper' & Row, 
1973: AddreSseil specifically to teachers, this volume 
documents the^Tailure o1\scho&ls to provide equal 
. opportunities to ^irls and Ws and pr^ides sugges- 
tions for, necessary change. FHiscusses s^^-rqle social- 
ization, the.'.hidden curriculum'.' in elementary and 
secondary schools, the 'maler < university and ap- 
ptoaches to reform. A selected annotate bib- 
liography on the women's movemeOt arid sexism 
in education and a sex-bias questionnaire developed 
(^y Myra Sadker are also, included. (Reviewed in 



Sexism and Racism in Popular Basal Readers 
1964- 1976, New York" 10023: The Center, 1841' 
Broadway, Based upon a 1973 report by the Baltimore 
Feminist Project, t'his study examines sample selec- 
tipns from five series of readers widely in mse in 
Baltimore, Maryland, 'elementary schools and con- 
cludes, "The readers fail in general to provide posi- 
tive self-images for females and racial minorities, 
and they reflect and reinforce'^SHdal injustices." 



Childhood Eoi c^tion. Jan. 1975, p^, 161.) 
* • ' 

Gersoni-Stavn, Diane. SexiSm 4ind *Youth. 
N^v York: R. R. Bowker. 19^4. This anthology 
provides in one source major analytical essays, per- 
sonal refTTJuiscence& and reflections. Community.,stud- 
ies, govenflment reports ' and resource lists. Sections 
deal with Tex- role socialization and with sexism in 
schools. in( books, in c[\ildren's media aird games. 

Harrison. BaVi^Jira. Unlearning the Lie: Sex-, 
ism in Schools, New York: Liveright, 1973. A 
personal ^iccount of how a groupof parents vCorked to 
alleviate the'sexism in their children's classrooms at 
the Woodward School in Brooklyn. (Reviewed in 
Childhood Education. Apr./May 1973, p. 331.) ' 



National Education Association; Combating 
Discrimination in Schools: Legal Remedies and 
Guidelines. Washington, DC: The Association. 
197 3. 'Single copies available at no charge through 
Resource Center on«Sex Roles in Eduction, 1201 

' I6th St!. NW, Rm, 804E, V<(>shington.'' DC 20036. 
Each mdjor antidiscrimination law or regulation rele-' 
vant to educators— together witk complaint pro- 
cedures- is diso^ussed. Also provided: a brief checklist 
for determining racial and sexual discrimination in 

* schools. I 

Racism and, Sexism Resource Center for Edu- 
cators (a joint effort of 'the .Council on Interracial 
Books for'Children and the Foundajtiqn for Change). 

A'^nRlfARY 1976 



Resource/Center on Sex Rolds in Education, 
^ National Foululation for the Imprpvement of Educa- 
tion. Research/Action Notes/ Washington. DC 
^20036: The Foundation, 1201 16th St., NW, Rm. 
804E.- Designed as a, national source of information- 
on federal, state and local efforts to eliminate sejjism 
in elementary and secondary schools, this newsletter is 
published four-five times a year and is available at no 
cost to subscrifc^ers. ' 



Stacy. Judith; Susan Bereaud &Joan Daniels, 
eds. And Jill Came Tumbling After: Sexism in 
American Education, New York: Dell, 1974. A 
general anthology of contemporary essays on sexism 
in American education. Jt covers sex-role socialisation 
and sex-role stereotyping in preschooh; elemejitary 
schools, high schools and universities. There ^ re Sug- 
gestions for further reading (with an annotated bibji- 
ography) and a resource-list. . ^ 



Of^HER Mhdia: 

Bneitbart, Vicki; Eric Brei^bart A Alan Jacobs. 
Sugar and Spice, New York 10?) 19: Odeon Films, 
1619 Broadway. 1974. This film, produced in coop- 
eration with the Women's Action Alliance, explores 
ways in which parents, teachers a^nd students are 
working to elimin^e. ^ex-role stereotyping in actual 
school settings, A study guide is provided with the 
'film. 

Golden, gloria. & Lisa Hunter. Sex-Role 
Stereotyping in Schools Film Series, Berkeley, 
CA: Far West Laboratory, Media Extension Center^ 
.University of California, 1974. Three protocol' films, 
useful for creating awareness of sex- role stereotyping, 
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Jacludc: Anything They Want To Bt, dealing with 
r scx-role stereotyping in sc;hool5 h\ intellectual and 
career-oriented activities; Hey, What About Us?, 
which portrays sex-rdfc stereotyping ii\ physical edu* 
catipti classes,- in cufriculucn and On the playground;/ 
Js for Important, which ill ustratqj^xam pies of sex- 
role stereotyping in teacher attitudes and behavior. In 
All Fairness: A Handbook on Sex'Role Bias in 
Schools contains transcripts 7of the films, interprp- 
tutions and instructional activities relating to them, 
^ and a smm miiry of 'much of the research literature 
on sex* difffcrehces. . * * 

National Education Asso<;iation. Sex-Rbie 
Stereotyping EduPak. Washington. DC 20036: 
^ NEA* Publication Sales,^ 1 2P1 16th St.. N)X^, 1973. 
Designed primarily fpr use in inservice and preservice 
training of teachers and in community rnVolvement 
programs, this multimedia, kit contains three film - 
-strips (The Labels, The Reinforcement of Sex-Role 
Stereotyping and Cinderella 'Is Dead), pve cas'Stitte 
tapds and discussion questions, and a variety of print - 
niatenals relating^ to sex-role stereotyping and educa- 
tiop. 

-Scholastic E/rly Childhood Renter. People Who 
Work Sound Filmstrips Prograril(in Beginning/Ion- 
eepts Series). Englewood Cliffs. ^} 07632: Setfolastic 
Early Childhood Education. 904 Sylvan Ave. Two ' 
units, each consisting of 5 Wmsirips; each unit, with 
records or cassettes, 1^5^50 (30-day free, trial). 
PVeshly presented views of community workers in 
nontraditional roles — a woman pediatrician, archi- 
tect, photographer, for example; a male baker, pet 
store owneT. ranger — and more. 

Weitzman, Lenorc, & Diane^'Rizzo. The Im- 
/ages of Males and Feniaies in EiemeHtary School 
Textbooks. Wiishington, DC 20036: Resource Cen- 
ter on Sex Roles in Education. 120 16th St.. *NW. 
Rm, 804E. A 40-minuie stide shpyv' explores the 
stereotyped portrayal of both females and- males and 
the under-repVescntation of wom'en in six elementary 
textbook series. Cpmplementinrg the slide show is 
'Biased Te^t(?ooks, by Lenorc Weitzman and Diane 
Rizzo (avmiable from the Resource Center on Sex 
Roles in ^Education. $1 prepaid), a comprehensive 
analysis oa images of males and females in ele- 
mentary school^ textbooks, by race and sex. The second 
section^ - Wh^t; You Caft Po About Biased Text- 
book$t'' presents fiction strategies for teachers, sfu- 
" dents, administrators artd community groups'workinpg 
) climinafc textbook bias: • 



CURRICULUM MATERIAt.S FOR 
( USE BY TEACHERS 

Bement. Su$an. et al. Women's Studies Pro- 
grams. Berkeley. CA .94709: Berkeley Unified 
Sphool District, 14 14 Walnut St. Designed for use b)^ .. 
teachers of 4th- to $th-^radc- students, this^jcel lection 
of supplementary curriculum materials provides new 
multicultural models for dealing with sex-role stereo- 
typing in the classroom. The mdividual curriculum 
units, which include a series on famous Amt^rican 
"women in^ history ati^l literature, are desired to 
acquaint <;students with a positive image of the role of 
Women in society as well as to raise questions about 
the effects of sex-role stereotyping in their own class- 
rooms^ , * 

Johnson. LaurI^ Olsen. ed. Nonsexist Cur-\ 
fkuiar Materials for Elementary Schools. Old 
West,bury. NV 11568: Feminist Press. Box 334, 
1974. $5. A 'packet of nonsexist teaching materials 
aimed' at upper-level elementary readers. The mate- 
rials are prod6dcd in lopsefeaf format for easy duplt- 
cation and rearranging. Included are checklists for 
teachers to evaluate their own behavior and to review 
instfuctignal materials for bias. There are also mate- 
rials for%ie dassrqom: resource lists; model curricu- 
luhfi units; consciousness-raising and career-aspiration 
.activities for children; annotated, iige-graded kibliog- ' 
raphy lists for students. 

^ Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education,* 
National Foundation for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion. Today's Changing Roles: An Approach to 
Nonsexist Teaching. Washington. DC 20036: The 
Foundation. 1201 JifRi St.. NW. Rm. 804 E. $3 

.prepaid* Teacher resources with curriculum-related' 
activities are presented for elementarV. intermediate 

'and secondary l^vel students. The emphasis is on ' 
interdisciplinary studies; activities may be adapted to 

'a broad range of courses. Teachers can use these* 
resources to supplemerii^existing curriculum materials, 
that do not present a realistic view of today's world. 
Suggested lessonyplans ajre. provided; materials are 
based -on a l^^ing-sequence of exploring, under- 
standing alid acting. • ' . • 

Sharget, Suij^n, & Irene Kane. We Can 
Change It! San Francisco, CA 94140: Chaoge for . 
Children. 2588 Mission St.. No. 226. 1974. $3. A 
packet of fifteen photo reproductionsi. suitable for 
classroom use, of women or different ages and ethnk^ 
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Warm thmks for preparing this resource list are due ' 
Shirley D. McCutw, Pro^ranf Coon/inator, ami iMartija Matthews, 
Project Coordinator, ami others on the Staff of the « 
Resmrce Center on Sex Moles in Education (A l^roject oftije National' 
Poumiation for tije Improvement of Fuiucation), Wasijington, D.C 



backgrounds working in nontraditional j()J)s is in- 
eluded in this iUtion-oricnted pamphlet written for 
teuthers apd Barents It also contains an'^annotated 
bibhograpfij/)f children's boo|cs. iifentifies common 
problem situations related to sex-role stereotyping 
and suggests possible interventionli and M)Iutions.'^ 

Sprung. Barbara ( Project ^''Director, The 
Women's Action Alliance Project op Nonsexist Child 
Development) Nonsexist Education for Young 
Children: A' Practical Guide, New York: Citation 
JPress,.1975. SV25. Thp goals of Fpliis curriculum 
rjL'sourte are to present both men and women in the 
riuxturihg role, to entourage boys ant4 girls to develop 
a full range of emotions, and to present a more 
reahstH view of the world to children. Onq brief 
chapter deals with psvchologiciil and child devel- 
opment theory on sex differences; it is followed by a 
useful discussion of ways- of working with parents 
eradicate sexism from their children's lives. Other 
sections include dehnitlons of nonsexist education and 
suggestions for making ull .utivities in a preschool 
classroonJ mterestm^ and acceptable to aii the chii* 
dren. There are units on Families. Jobs People Do. 
The Human Body^ind Homemaking and an exten- 
sively annotated list of nonsexist' -resource materials. 

. f 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. 
FOR TEACHERS, 
PARENTS AND STUDENTS 

Feminist Resources for Etjual Education..- P.O. 
' --\ Box^3l85. Framirtgham. MA 01701. Sixteen pic- 
tures of women in a wide variety of nonsrereotypic 
roles. Unusual roles are shown (e.g.. milkwoman. 
architect, mechanic), along with the inore obviocK 
(letter-carrier, school crossing guard). Cost, apprbx. 

The following materials are available through 
the Women's Action Alliance. 370 Lexincton Ave. 
U New Yofk 10017 (for all. add SI for shipping).: 

• I "Community Careers" (flannel board, multiethnic 
figures; $5). 

- **My Family Play People*' (tutour^jigures of black 

and white family groups; S6) . > 
'*()ur Community Helpers Play People * (cutout male 

and (^male figures m a variety of rnles; $6) 
'People at Work" (2-1 black-and-white photos of 
men an^l women m largely nonstereotypic jobs; 

ERIC • 



• , ' Play Scenes Lot^p'* (photos of girls and boys in ac- 
tive play; $3;50) , 
"Resource Photos of Men in the Ntirturinfi Role*' 

?he following groups publish bibliographies of 
nonsexist books tor children (all listings afe age 
graded): * 

Boulder. Colorado. Branch AAUW. 1056 Columbia 
PL. Boulder. CO 80303 (Books with Options: 

SI, 50'). ^ ^ . ■ 

Child's P[ay. 226 Atlantic Ave,. Brooklyn. NY 
1 1201 (25c plus stamped, self-addrcssed 'enve- 
lope) 

Cornelia Wheadon Task Force On the Socialization of 

Child ren. Women's Liberation Center. 2214 

Ridj;e Ave„ Evanston. IL 60202 
Education^ .Task Forces of Professional Women's 
■ ' Caucus: Westchester and NOW, 424 Pelham 

Manor Rd.. Pelham Manor. NY 10803 {50c) 
Enid Davis. 1050'Newell Rd.. Palo Alto, CA.94303 

( The Liberty Cap: A Monthly Guide to Current 
^ Nonsexist Children's Books and Resources; $4 for 

6 mos.) t^** 
Feminist Book Mart. 162-1 1 9th Ave.. Flushing. NY 

1 1 357(G/V/j and Boys Toget/jer; $ 1 ) 
Feminist Press. Box 334. Old Westbury. NY 1 J5(i8 

( 1976 catalog >ivailable) * * 
Feminists on Children:s Media. P.O. Box, 43 1 5, 
Grand Central Station. New York". NY lO0l7 
{Little Miss Muffet Pights Back; $1) 
Lollipop Pbwer. Inc.. P.O. Box 1171. Chapel Hill, 
7 NC 27514 (Nonsexist Books for Children; send 

stamped, sejf-addressed envelope} 

Scijool Library Jotirnal, Xerox Corp. '(Jan. 1972) • 
Teachers. Parents. Students Store. 642 Grand Ave 
St. Paul. MN 55105 (L^arn Me) I* 



Editor's note; 

Articjes in this issue on^ the sex-stereotypihg. 
theme have been reprinted collectively under 
the tide. Growh^ Free: Overcoming Sex-Role 
Stereotypes.'^^^iffcil'pigc publication is available 
at $1 per copy (add lO^^for postage and han-* 
d ling charges) from:" Association forChildhpod 
Education International., 36 15 Wisconsin Avc;.* 
N.W.. Washington. DC 20016. ' . • 
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What $0RTS of aciivities — in and put of the 
classroom ^ can help free children from the 
restritting effects of sex-stereotyping*' How c^n 
teachers learn to recognize and combat sex bias 
in books and curriculum materials.** 

These and other questions-related to scx-role 
stereotyping are explored in many recent ERIC 
doci#mcnts. Summarized here are a few 
docun^enis on the topic selected fr,om those 
which have been adclecl to the ERIG data base'in 
the past two years. 

Papers and Studies Related to ' * -^^ 
St'x-Rolc Stereotyping ^ 

ED 092 254 • 

A STUDY OF PRESCHOOl^EIiS' 
SPONTANEOUS SOCIAL 
INTERACTION PATTERNS IN THRJEE 
SETTINGS: ALL FEMALE, ALll MALE 
AND COED. Selma B. Greenberg & LucyR. 
Peck.'Ppf4. ' , 
In this study of sex-role behaviors, perceptions 
and aspiration levels in three-, four- and fiyc- 
year-old children, the focus was on sbciaj 
in^teraction in situations free of adult attention. 
Six parties were conducted and videotaped in the 
farfrtliar setting of the preschool classroom. A 
total cff 77 preschoolers attended these parties 
which were composed of all'girls.-all boys, Or a 
mixture of both sexes. Data indicated that ^ 
differential social behavior patterns were 
exhibited by variojts groups. Results are 
discussed in terms of implications for educational 
strategies. 

ED 092 472 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION: 
REPORT FROM THE COLORADO 
CONFERfiNCE ON STEREOTYPING IN 
EDUCATION. Sara G. Zimet & Jules 
Loventhal, ec/s.Pp. 29. 
Mcmbjprs of 22 organizations (representing 
-various groups) met in March 1974 to discuss 
stereotyprng in education. Afnong the topics 
discussed at thjs conference were sex-role, 
religious and ethnic group stereotyping in 
education, curriculum materials„(plassrpdm 



practices and counseling procedures^and legal 
avenues for gaining equal edycattonal 
opportunities. 

^ ED 094 299 / 
EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL. SEX- 
ROLE STEREOTYPES PROJECT. FINAL 
REPORT. P/y. 96. ^ 
Thfs (eport summarizes one year's efforts to 
examine sex«-role stereotypes in elementary and 
' secondrary education. Traditional techniques of 

* literature review were used/to collect the data, 
but the main emphasis of the project was dn • 
involving iodividualsand organizations currently 

• vwrking in this area. The first section of tht 
report outlines the objectives of the total 
proposal and is offered as a guide for groups who \ 
may be developiijg similar programs, 

ED 09^ 437 ' 
WHAT CAN I BE WHEN^ GROW UP? 

Louise Vetter. Pp. II. 

This paper explores the research literature for 
(Evidence of the number and kinds of carber 
options boys nnd girls are considering and which 
careers they consider appropriate for their own* 
sex and/or for anyone. The discussion focuses on 
the role ^ializatipn plays in determining what 
career optlbws are "appropriate." ^ 
ED 097 99J2 : . ' 

A NEW LOqK AT CHILDREN'S 
SEXUALITY AND SEX.ROLE 
IDENTIFICATION. O'Neal Weeks. Pp. 10. 
Discusses tKe gradual changes in society's sex- * 
role a^itudes and the implications for children 
dnd early childhood education. Suggestions ibr 
early childhood educators include: (1) • * 
consciousness-raising sessioris for preschool staff 
in which attitudes and feelings about scx^role - 
stereotypes ire examined and worked through; 
(2) parent education programs dealing directly 
with sex roles to prepare parents to help their 
children recognize stereotyping role models; (3) . 
curricular materials and books that do not r 
reinfocce traditional sex roles; (4) integrated 
play areas arranged so that all children arc free 
\o play-in all areas; (5) selective, nontraditionaE^ 
role models for children. 
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EI> 100 491 

SEX ROLE AND PUPIL ROLE IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Patrick C 
Lee & Gua KeJar/Pp. 25.. 
This artide postulates that teachers and-schools 
have a demonstrated investment in socializing 
children to a passive, docile and d4^endcnt role, 
beginning at the preschool level. This "pupil 
fole* ' Corresponds closely to the traditional 
fcmalc'sex role and is incongruent with tjie. ' 
standard male sex role. Thus, boys experience 
= conflict and stress in school while girls f 
accommodate to the passive learning'^tyl^.^^ 
associated with pupil role. J-ongrrange 
imolications of these interactions are discussed 
and brief recornmendations offered for teacher 
training and school reform,. : 

ED 092 919 : * - 
WHY JANE CANT WIN (SEX 
STEREOTYPING AND CAREER ROLE 
ASSIGNMENTS IN READING 
* MATERIALS). Gwyneth E, Brhton. Pfk 39. 
More than 4.000 stories in 16 current reading 
series (ctesign^d for grades 1-10) were analyzed 
for the dumber of times males versus femtiles 
were presented as the major character, and the 
numbers and types of career roles assigned to 
males versj^s females. 

ED 094 439 

AN INVESTIGATION OF WHETHER 
THE STEREOTYPES OF HUSBAND 
AND WIFE PRESENTED INx 
TELEVISION COMMERCIALS CAN 
INFLUENCE A CHILD'S PERCEPTION 
- OF THE ROLE OFHUSBAND AND 
W I FE. Pame/a Cheles^ Miller. Pp.1}. 
An expcrimC'nt in whicli^such variables as self^ 
concept and demographic factors affected fourth- 
and fifth. graders' susceptibility to stereotypes. ' 
The fact that some mothers worked outside the 
home had no measureable effect on their 
children's accjepTance of sex roles presented in 
commercials. • 1 

ED 095 603 . • 
THE IMAGE OF THE FEMALE CHILD 
ON SATURDAY MORNING 
TELEVISION COMMERCIALS. Cornell 
Chulay& SaHa Francis. Pp. 13. , 
This content analysis of 294 cofnpiercials » 
provides evidence that cofhmercials encourage 
fenwie children to assumeVaditiqnal feminine 
roles as t^ie typical wife and mother. 
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ED 096 611 

DANGER: STATE ADOPTED READING 
TEXTS MAY BE HAZARDOUS TO OUR 
FUTURE (RACISM AND SEXISM 
PERPETUATED IN READING SERIES). 

Gwyneth. E. Brittoh. Pp. 56. ^ . 
Provides documentation on the isSues 
representation, sexism and stereotyping of racial 
ethnic minorities in 20 different reading scries. 
More than 5,200 stories were analyzed from 
244 different reading texts. " 

ED 101246 

A FATHER'S GUIDE TO PARENT 
GUIDES: REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT 
OF THE PATERNAL ROLE AS 
CONCEIVED IN THE POPULAR 
LITERATUREJoAwD. DeFrain. Pp. 19. 
In the 53 volumes on various aspects of 
childp^ring reviewed in this paper, there was a 
rtreable lack of discussion about >vho should 
bear the direct responsibility for raising children. 
The author ofTers.his own conclusions on 
parenting roles. I * — ^ 

ED 005 379 ' 

sex^ differences in reading:' the 
relationship of reader 
Content to reading achieve- 
ment. Sara Goodman Zimet. Pp. 14. 
In an attempt to uncover Jtbe influence of 
primary reading textbook content on reading 
achievement, both historical and contemporary ^ 
reading textbooks were analyzed in terms of sex- 
role portrayal in a Variety of settings. 

If you wish to ordci*arfy of the above items or 
other ERIC materials, hcte is purchase information: 

^Hardcopy: 1-25 pages, $1.58; 26-50 pages, ' 
^1.95; 51-75 pages, $3.32; 76400 pages/ $4.43. 
(Add $1.27 for every additional 25 pages or fraction 
thereof.) 

Mictoficbe: 1*480 pages, $.76pcr microfiche (90 
pages). Add $.158 for each additional 9^-page 
increment or fraction thcfcdf. ' 

Prices shown do not include poVagc, which must ' 
be added to all orders. Book rate: 18c for first pound^ 
(one'pound is approximately 60 microfiche or 100 
hard copy pages); 8c pcrpautid increment oy?r first 
pound. (FTrst class or air mafil postage is availa&lc at 
additional cost.') Send ordc/^and check to: 'jERIC / 
Document Reprpductiorv^rvice. Computer'^ 
Microfilm InternationafCbrp., P.O. Box I90, 
Arlington, VA 22210. 
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SEX BIAS IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
* ■ 

• Carol Vukelicb, Assistant Professor of Early 
Childhood Education, Department pfCurricu-^ 
{/wi and Instruction, College of Education; Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark 

Charlotte McCarty, Teacher of Early Child- 
hood Education, College of Education, Brisbane, 
Austraba ' " 

Claire Nanis, Assistant Professor of Music 
i^. ducatum. College of /\/Hs and Sciences, Un^r- 
sity of Delaware, Newark 

Sex PJtEjrniCE in book's written for ch>klren is 
widely recognized. The collected eviden#e over- 
whelmmgiy indicates young women have few 
but scx-rple stereotyped females to identify with 
in books. Research on sex bias in school text- 
books, p^irticularlv reading textbooks, reports 
bov-centered stories outnumber girl-centered sto- 
nes (McDon/ld, 1973; CAase, 1972; Beach, 
197!; Frasher and Walker, 1972; Weit/man 
and Ri//o, 1974). Girls typically are depicted as 
passive, watchmg, weak, needing help, timid, 
dependent, incoiiipetertt and docile, while boys 
regularly are shown as active, brave, protective 
of \Vomen, powcr/ul, possessing initiative, com- 
petitive, independent, intelligent, creative and 
industrious (Women on Words and lijiages, 
WOW, 197 1 ; Frasher and Walker, 197 2; 
Beach, 197 1 , Weit/mati and Riz/o» 1974), 
Similarly, adult- role models reinforce the tradi- 
tional patterns of female/male success; males are 
shown in the highly paitTand prestigious occupd^'- 
tipns of politician? clergy, judge and athlete, 
while females are shown in the service 
occupations of secretary, stewardess, teacher, 
waitress and mostly homemaker (O'Donncll, 
1973; Frasher and Walker, 1972), These find- 
. ings have resulted in the effort by such 
companies as McGraw Hill to "elimrnjtte sexist 
assumptions from (our) publications and to en- 
courage greater freedom for all individuals to 
pursue their interests and realize their potential 
(McGraw Hill, 1973, p'.^725)." Others (Femini 



ists ort Qiildren's Literature,, 19J 1 ;^eit2man 
eral.,\l'072) report sj^iiilar findings in children's 
books,\ev!j^n in those books written for y^ung 
children. These'findings lead Mitchell (1973) to 
suggest ih at; 

Nevertheless, parents and teachers of young 
children raced to sharpen their awareness of the 
varied mechanisms of subtle tyranny restricting the 
healthy dwelopment of byys and girls, , , , The 
r careless selection of picture books 

immeasurable and perhaps irreparable 
tfte psychological growth ot girls 
and bovs (p.\236). 

More recently, this same message has been 
echo'ed by Tiibbetts (1975), 

It therefore seems reasonable to investigate 
what sex biase\, if any, are.being presented to 
groups of young children through picture books,. 
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Purpose and PVocedures 

The purpose of this study was: to compare the 
activities, roles and relative importance assigned 
to males and females in selected picture books. 

The picture books to be evaluated were se- - 
lectcd'from those icftntified a? "favorite picture . 
books that you use with your groups of child r^i" 
by twenty-one teachers of young children. Only 
those books labeled a \' favorite" by more than 
one teacher were incluHed in the-^tudy. This 
procedure resulted in a total of thirty-two books 
for potential inclusion. Since the purpose -of the 
study was to examine the depiction of sex roles, 
consideration was limited to those picture books 
dealing with human beings, or with animals 
who visually displayed human qualities; accord- 
ingly, eight picture books of the potential list 
were eliminated. Two additional books could not 
be located in the card catalogs of four searched 
libraries. Therefore, the writers and an inde-. 
pendent examiner analyzed a total of twenty-rfwo 
stories. 

A method of illustration-analysis similar to 
that employed by the National Organization of 
WomirfrtttHd reported by Jacobs and Ea|on, 
19712^ to investigate sexism in children's readers 
was. selected for the study. 

Based the findings of previous research, the 
following hypotheses were formulated: 

( 1 ) The number of picture books with male majn 
characters will outnumber the number of picture 
books with female main characters. 

(2) The number of illustrations of males will out- 
number the number of illustrations of females. 

(3) Male children' will be shown^morc often than 
female children in active play, using initiative, 'dis- 
playing independence* solving problems, receiving 
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rccogmtion, being inventive and giving help, while 
female children will be shoWn more often than male 
children as tearful or helpless, .receiving help and in 
quiet play. 

(4) Female adults will be shown more often than 
male adults giving tenderness, scolding and being „ 
homemaker/shoppcr. while male adults will be 

' shown more often than female adults taking children 
on outings, teaching, playing with children and being 
breadwinner/ provider. 

( 5 ) Male adults will be shown occupying the 
highly paid and prestigious occupational positions, 
whil^ female adults' will^be shown occupying the 
service positions. In addition, males will hold more 
varied positions. * 

Analysis and Discussion of Data^ 

Main characters. Table I cleartymdicates the 
majority of favorite picture books analyzed had 
male main characters. r' 

Table I 

DlMRIIU IID\ OF M.-\IN (.MARA( TFRS 



Frequentv Pertentage 



M.ilc 
Feriialt' 

None Df Shared 
I oral StorK*^ 



IS 



(}H 2% 
22 

1 



100 (K 



Males were mai-n characters in three times as 
many picture books. This finding is consistent 
with all other research in the sexism in materials 
written for children area. The difference be- 
comes even more accentuated when the list of 
favorite books w ith female main characters is 
examined. Two of the books, Snow White and 
Om/erella, arc children's classics. Therefore, 
only three recently wrmen books for y-^jung chil- 
dren with female main characters (of those in 
our study) have achieved acclaim as favorites of 
teachers of young children. In addition, one of 
these three books, Madeline, has been criticized 
because "thte life of Madeline doesn't resemble 
"our own (Bernstein, 1974).'* 

N umber of illustrations of males and females. 
Contrary to/he hypothesized finding, the num- 
ber of illustrations of female children 
outnumbered the number or illustrations of 
male children. 484/33 L^t^'ever, a brief 
■scrutiny of the data quic^kly^gests the reasofj 
hir this unsuspected findirlg. A number of illus""- 
trations of ''twelve little girls^n two straight 
lines** in Madeline result^ in a total of 326 
illustrations of females. Without the Madeline 
tally, the ratio of female children illustrations to 
male children illustrations was 158/331, or ap- 



proximately • ... lUsing the adjusted tally, each 
picture book contained an average of 7.2 female 
children illustrations and an average of 15 male 
children illustrations. Again, this finding is con- 
sistent with the finding of other researchers. 

The ratio of adult female illustrations to adult 
male illustrations was 12}/ 1 50. For each s'ex, 
one book accounted for ' i to of thetotal 
number of illustrations. Madeline had 36 illus-^ - 
trations of female adults, while Snow U^A//^had 
49 male adult^ijustrations. 

Number d0imes childt^ are shown. Table 2 
presents the ratio of percentages of female to - 
male children illustrations in the various c>ite- • 
gories. 

Table 2 

\ . ■ il-Ll'STHATIONS Of- CHILDREN 



in active play 
using initiative 
displaying independence 
solving problems 
receiving recognjtion 
beint inventii^e 
tearful or helpless 
giving help 
receiving help 
in c|uiet play 



Female • 


Male 


n% 


85% 


0 


100 


33 


67 




50 




85 


10 


90 


50 


50 - 


•10 


60 


30 


70 


48 „ 


52 



As predicted, examination of these ratio per- 
centages reveak the differential treatment of the 
sexes in the selected children's books. In particu- 
lar. male children were more often shown as 
being active, as using initiative, as displaying 
independence, as receiving recognition, as being 
inventive, as giving help and as receiving help. 
With the exception of the last category, receiv- 
ing help, the direction of the percentage ratios is 
similar to that reported in other studies (WOW 
1971; NOW, 1972;. Beach, 1971) and that 
hypothesised. Contrary toother reported find- 
\igs (WOW, 1971: NOW, 1972; Beach, 
Jhl I ) and the hypothesis, male children were 
found to engage in quiet play, to be tearful or 
helpless and to solve problems equally as often as 
female children. 

Another treatment of sex-role differences can 
. seen in the percentage ratios of number of 
times female and male children were shown in 
.qiiiet and active play. Thi^ratio of quiet to active 
play for female'children \fas 46/54, while for 
male children the ratio was 14/86. For male 
children this ratio is consistent with the findings 
reported by such rese^hers as Frasher and 
Walker (1972), while female children were il- 
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lustrated inimore active play than has been pre- 
viously ?^^)rted.(FraSher *and *Wa|ker, 1972). 

Humber ^of Imies adults are shown. Table 3 
.presents thel ratio of p^ rcentages of female to • 
male adult illustration^ in the various categories. 



Tiblc 3 

Illustratidns of AOL'LTS 



Percunta^'e of ratio of tim 

playing with cfjildren 
taking children on outings 
teaching 

giving tenderness 
scolding 

being breadwipritr/provide 
^:being homemailrer/shoppeV 



The hypo 
ios was foiind to be 



s adults were shown: 

Female Male 



1^0'^ 

33 

100 
12 
100 



0% 

33 

67 

g 

88 
0 



^hesized direction of the percentage 



not always consistent with 
e observed direction. As predicted, and con- 
sistent with Frasher and Walker ( 1972), female 
adults were shown to give tenderness and to > 
scold more often than male adujts. They were 
also the only adults depicted in jhe role of home- 
maker/shopper. However, contrary to the pre- 
dicted direction and Frasher and Walker's 1972 
findings, they also 'were showrt^to play with, 
children more often and to take children on 
outings more often. As predicted, male adults , 
were more often shown teaching and in the role 
of breadwinner/provider. , 

Adult occupations. Differential treatment of 
the sexes is much more evident in the assignment 
c)f occig^ations. As predicted, female adults were 
shown .in thqjservice occupations. Besides h6me- 
makeri the only occupations depicted were sales- 
woman and^ciun. Also as predicted, male adults 
held more^viii^iffl and,- in some instances, more 
prestigious positions. They were shown as a 
storekeeper, gentl^m^m, policeman, soldier, doc- 
tor, judge, watchman, tailor and soon. In total, 
they held eighteen different occupation positions. 
The only occupational position held bj^ both 
male and female adults was that of the circus 
worker. 

Conclustons 

Professional literature reflects a concern, dating 
back to 1971;' about sex-stereotyping in books 
written for children. Y^t, to date, teachers ap- 
pear not to be evaluating picture books selected 
for use with their young children for sex bias. 
The most disconcerting findings are the total 
subservient image portrayed of female children 
and the suggestion to young females that males 
have a wide variety of prestigious occupational 



roles to chotJseamong, while their choices are 
Imrrted to the service occupational roles with 
yfiomemaking'' being iheir number one available 
I choice. With society's current concern for equal 
occupational oppoi^tunity for^bo'th sexes, this 
carel^s. selection of picture books might also be 
restricting^j^wig males' consyderaiion of. service 
occupations, incTttding the role of hpmemaker. 
Thejgvidence col lecteti^trawgly indicates a need 
foc/more cartful screening for this subtle sex- 
stereotyping tyranny in the picture books seljected 
for use with young children.* 
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" Wh sphak for all the children of all the nations, all the lands, knovVing 
well that in their common human core is.more ofjlikeness than of differer^te, 
knowingnoo that only as we reach that common core in children will njien 
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